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expeditions which he may undertake, that he will collect 
more abundant materials, and keep more copious notes. 
When he hunts in a region that has seldom, if ever, been 
visited by civilized man, the public have a right to expect 
something more of him than a mere list of the animals which 
he has killed, and the perils which he encountered in their 
pursuit. 



Art. V. — History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
Vol. II. Second Edition. London: John Murray. 
1849. 8vo. 

Mr. Grote's work is a crowning achievement in the long 
series of triumphs of English scholarship in the field of Gre- 
cian history. His treatment of the Homeric question, in his 
second volume, is characterized by the candor and compre- 
hensiveness of view, the profound scholarship, and vigor of 
thought and language, which he has brought to bear upon the 
whole of his extensive subject. We purpose to give a sketch 
of the history of the controversy in regard to the poems of 
Homer ; confident that every thing relating to these works, — 
which, it is not too much to say, have exerted a greater influ- 
ence over the human race than any other uninspired composi- 
tions, — possesses something more than a mere antiquarian 
interest, inasmuch as a knowledge of the literary, as well as 
the civil, history of the past is indispensable to a true appre- 
ciation of the spirit of the present. 

For more than two thousand years, the world, with almost 
unquestioning faith, received the Iliad and the Odyssey as the 
productions of one man, — the Father of Poetry, the Prince 
of Epic Song. Obscure and imperfect traditions, it is true, 
were the only accounts of his personal history; but that such 
a bard had existed was regarded as an indisputable fact ; and 
all agreed in representing him as a blind minstrel, who, bora 
and bred in Asiatic Greece, travelled from island to island, 
and city to city, reciting, in the courts of the princes and be- 
fore assemblages of his countrymen, those lines which, pre- 
served through -the countless mutations and storms of time, 
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have won for him the admiration and reverence of all succeed- 
ing ages, and the highest niche in the temple of poetic fame. 
There were, indeed, from time to time, some who did not 
fully accept the general belief which regarded Homer as the 
sole author of both of these poems.* But the doubts of these 
few dissenters did little to weaken the faith of the world in 
the claims of Homer to the undivided authorship of the Iliad 
and Odyssey ; and it is to Frederick Augustus Wolf that the 
distinction belongs of having given the first decided blow to 
the old faith, and commenced the great controversy in regard 
to the Homeric poems, which has attracted so much atten- 
tion and called forth so much learning and ingenuity during 
the last half century. In his able and ingenious Prolegomena 
ad Homerum, published in 1795, Wolf, as is well known, 
maintained that these poems were not composed in their 
present form by any one man, but that they were made up of 
a number of short rhapsodies or songs, put together for the 
first time in the age of Pisistratus, and altered and amended 
by successive editors, until, under the hands of the Alexan- 
drian critics, and particularly of Aristarchus, they took finally 
the form in which they have come down, with little alteration, 
to us. That the greater part of these rhapsodies are the pro- 
ductions of the same man, Wolf did not deny ; but he main- 
tained that they were not composed as parts of one great 
poem, but separate and distinct, by themselves. 

* The Venetian scholia, discovered by Villoison in 1788, inform us of a school 
bearing the name of " Chorizontes," who, at an early period in the age of the 
Alexandrian critics, maintained the separate authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
At the head of this school was a certain Xenon, and of his followers the name 
of Hellanieus alone is preserved. Aristarchus wrote a treatise against the Sepa- 
ratists, entitled I/oo? to Jshuvog reagdo'otov, and probably treated of the same sub- 
ject in another work, Iliyl rijg 'IXiadog xui rijg ' OSvaasiag. Seneca alludes to 
the disputes on this point, as among those discussions in which it is a waste of time 
to engage. De Brevitate Vitas, xiii. 2. About the close of the 17th century, 
Hedelin, the Abbe d' Aubignac (who died in 1676) denied that Homer ever existed, 
and asserted that the poems which bear his name were composed of the songs of 
mendicant minstrels in the highways. This view was supported by Perrault, in 
his JParallele ties Anciens et ties Modernes, published in 1690 ; but it received no 
favor from the scholars of that day. Giambattista Vico, an Italian writer of marked 
boldness and originality, maintained, in his Scienza Nuova which appeared in 
1728, that Homer is an ideal personage, and that the Iliad and Odyssey were con- 
structed by the Pisistratidse, and are the collected fragments of the poetry of the 
heroic ages, the Odyssey being composed of the songs of the West of Greece, and 
the Iliad of those of the East. A rid Bentley, in a remarkable passage incidentally 
introduced in a work of theological controversy published in 1743, (PhileUsutherus 
lipdenris, p. 26,) advanced the opinion that Homer wrote " a sequel of songs," 
which " were not collected together in the form of an epic poem till Pisistratus's 
time, about 500 years after." 
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But no small share of the honor of commencing this con- 
troversy belongs to Heyne,* who in 1802 advanced, with 
great clearness, force, and ingenuity, a hypothesis very simi- 
lar to that of Wolf; the chief point of difference being that, 
while Wolf admitted that Homer probably wrote the greater 
part of the short songs which were afterwards united in one 
poem, Heyne maintained that several rhapsodists originally 
composed the songs from which the Iliad was subsequently 
compiled. 

A theory so new and so startling, advanced by so eminent 
scholars, at once attracted general attention in that age of 
critical inquiry. The skeptical tendency of the German 
scholars inclined them to receive the hypothesis of Wolf and 
Heyne with favor ; and for thirty years they embraced, 
almost universally, the negative portion of this theory, differ- 
ing from one another only in regard to the origin which should 
be ascribed to these poems, in contradiction to the old belief 
which they united in rejecting. In the other European coun- 
tries, the Wolfian hypothesis found fewer advocates. In 
England, it was attacked with much spirit by Richard Payne 
Knight, and the French and Italian scholars generally con- 
demned it as wild and absurd. The new theory, however, 
found so many able advocates that, in the generation immedi- 
ately after the publication of Wolf's work, it was not only 
generally adopted in Germany, but its influence was gradually 
felt throughout Europe, and some scholars even in conserva- 
tive England gave it their full assent. 

But in the first stages of every such controversy, the skep- 
tical view is more generally favored, and carried to greater 
lengths, than afterwards. Whenever investigation discovers 
errors in an old belief, and finds that the foundations on which 
it rests are in many cases uncertain and unstable, we are 
prone to conclude that, since a part is false, the whole is false 
also, and thus run from the extreme of credulity to the ex- 
treme of skepticism. That there must have been some truth 
at the bottom of the belief which has obtained general accept- 
ance, the united voices of history and of reason declare to us ; 
but this fact is often disregarded, and we do not, at first, hesi- 
tate to deny entirely the truth of a doctrine which we have 

* Excursus annexed to his Homeri Carmina, vol. viii. 
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proved to be unsound in some respects. But a reaction soon 
follows; and the time comes when men begin' to search for 
the elements of truth in the old faith, and to adopt a modified 
belief, retaining many of the features of the old, but purified 
from its corruptions and errors. To this, the second period 
in all such controversies, that on the poems of Homer has 
now arrived ; and the general result to which the inquiries of 
scholars for the last ten or fifteen years have led, is the rejec- 
tion of the extreme, skeptical views of Wolf and Heyne, and 
the adoption of a belief, more or less modified, in the original 
unity of the Homeric poems. The hypothesis of Wolf, 
indeed, has by no means been abandoned, and, as recently as 
1841, it was supported with the greatest confidence, and with 
many new and original arguments, by Lachmann.* Its ad- 
vocates, however, have been compelled to abandon many of 
the arguments on which it was originally founded, and have 
failed to bring forward others sufficient to establish it. The 
discussion has already gone far enough for us to discern some 
definite results; and we feel justified in saying that there are 
important conclusions which, — though the prejudices of 
education and of favorite opinions may prevent many of the 
scholars of this generation from acknowledging them, — pos- 
terity will regard as established v by the investigations that 
have been already made. We hope to show that the truth 
of this proposition can no longer be doubted ; that the Iliad 
and Odyssey, — whether both were written by the same poet 
or not, — are, each, essentially and in the main, the work of 
a single author, — the production of one mind, and not of 
many. 

It should be kept in mind that there is a presumption in 
favor of this proposition. Here are two connected poems, 
each forming a regular and symmetrical whole, purporting to 
be the work of a single author, and universally regarded as 
such for twenty-five centuries. Even if it be proved that 
the same man is not the author of both, the presumption is 
not destroyed that either of them was composed by a single 
individual. The burden of proof, then, lies upon those who 



* Tiber die ersten zehn Biicher der Bias, von Heran Lachmann . (Abkanrllungen 
der Kiiniglicken Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1837.) Fernere BetratM- 
ungen iiber die Bias, von Hernn Lachmann. (Abkandlungen, &/C, 1841.) Ber- 
lin. 1843. 
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dispute the ancient belief. They are bound to show, either 
that the old theory is disproved by certain and acknowledged 
facts, or that it is in itself incredible and absurd ; and they 
are bound, at the same time, to advance a more probable 
supposition of their own. Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that, to establish the single authorship of these poems, 
it is not necessary that we should bring forward demonstra- 
tive, mathematical evidence, or show that no objection what- 
ever can be urged against it; but it is sufficient to prove 
that, though there may be some probabilities on both sides, 
the balance is in our favor. The evidence for many, indeed 
most, of the truths that we regard as unquestionable, is not 
properly demonstrative, but only probable. Even the truth 
of the Christian religion is established, so far as external evi- 
dence is concerned, by the preponderance of probabilities. 
We may allow, then, that many of the arguments of the 
opponents of the Homeric unity have considerable force, — 
that some of them can be answered with difficulty, and 
others not at all ; and, at the same time, we may consider 
the arguments for it as of such weight, the probabilities as 
so greatly in its favor, as to feel a moral certainty of its 
truth. 

The first proposition which Wolf attempted to prove in 
his Prolegomena is, that the art of writing and the use of 
manageable writing materials were unknown in the age when 
the Homeric poems were composed. He then urged that it 
would be impossible for a man to design and compose, 
unaided by the art of writing, connected poems of such 
length as the Iliad and Odyssey. He maintained, with the 
greatest earnestness, that this is an impossibility from the 
very nature of the case, resulting from the very constitution 
of our faculties ; so that it is incredible that it should be 
surmounted, even by the most extraordinary and exalted 
genius. But the very proposition on which Wolf based his 
argument has been denied, — particularly by Kreuser in 
1828, and by Nitzch afterwards ; and, as Prof. Ritschl, of 
Bonn, declared in 1838, we can no longer take it for granted 
that the Iliad and Odyssey were not originally committed to 
writing. At the same time, however, the doctrine of the 
oral transmission of these poems still keeps its ground, though 
many reject the premises from which Wolf drew it, as well 
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as the conclusion to which it led him. The language of the 
poems is thought to show that they were recited for several 
centuries before they were committed to writing ; and it is, 
perhaps, the prevailing (though not the universal) belief of 
scholars at the present day, that the digamma was pro- 
nounced by the poet, and his works not written out till that 
prefix had been laid aside. The oral transmission, however, 
of these poems has ceased to be regarded as an insuperable 
objection to the theory of their having a single author. We 
know that other poems, of even greater length, have been 
preserved by memory alone.* Plato speaks of the invention 
of letters as the great enfeebler of memory. But, even 
where the use of writing has been introduced, and the culti- 
vation of the memory thus rendered less necessary, there 
have been extraordinary manifestations of this faculty so 
numerous as to make us easily believe that, in earlier ages, 
it attained a surprising perfection. We are ready to say, 
then, with Payne Knight, that there is nothing wonderful, — 
or, at least, with Mr. Grote, that there is nothing improbable, 
in the supposition that the Homeric poems were preserved 
entire for several centuries before they were committed to 
writing, since they were handed down by a class of men 
who, hired at a liberal price by all the kings and states of 
Greece, gave their undivided attention to learn, retain, and 
correctly recite them. Indeed, Wolf himself says that he 
considers the capacity of memory which could retain the 
whole of Homer as by no means extraordinary, and thinks 
that good rhapsodists could sometimes remember much more 
than this. He has been misunderstood on this point by some 
writers, who have represented him as resting his theory 
partly on the ground of the impossibility of the preservation 
of these poems in an age when no use was made of writing 
materials, and charged him with inconsistency in devoting 
several pages to show the wonderful powers of memory of 
the rhapsodists. But Wolf's arguments are directed against 
the possibility of the composition of such poems, not that of 



* Calmuc and Indian epics, — longer than the Homeric Poems, though greatly 
inferior in beauty, and which have been said to bear about the same proportion to 
the Iliad and Odyssey as the Pyramids to the Parthenon, — have been thus pre- 
served. The songs of the Icelandic Skalds were transmitted orally for a period 
longer than two centuries. Many similar instances might be cited. 
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their preservation ; we will now see to how much weight 
they are entitled. 

That a poet could conceive the design of a work like the 
Iliad or Odyssey, before the art of writing was known, we 
think there is no reason to doubt. It has never been denied 
that short rhapsodies were composed without the aid of this 
art ; and why is it incredible, that the poet who could form 
the plan of a number of short poems, should be able also to 
design a long one ? Even if the conception of a long, con- 
tinuous poem was beyond the powers of most rhapsodists, 
why might not an extraordinary genius arise, equal to the 
task ? Heyne says it is improbable that the Iliad was 
composed by one author, because we cannot suppose that 
a man in the Homeric age should write by rules ; — as if 
a man of genius like Homer would compose by rules, and 
never be able to go beyond former models ! The rules of 
such a man are the promptings of his own mind ; his genius 
is not confined within prescribed limits. Again, the plan of 
the Iliad is not so artificial as some have supposed. From 
the very nature of the early heroic poetry, and the manner 
of its recitation, we cannot expect to find in the poems of 
Homer those indications of artifice and of a plan elaborated 
with minute exactness, which we find in modern epics. It is 
a certain consistency of character and connection of story, 
exciting a sustained and uniform interest throughout the 
poem, that we discover in the Iliad ; and that a rhapsodist 
could conceive the plan of a connected poem of -this kind is 
neither incredible nor improbable, though it were in an age 
when he could receive no assistance from writing materials. 
The human mind was the same then as now ; it had the 
same wonderful capacities, and could entertain the same 
lofty conceptions. Indeed, it seems to us hardly possible 
that a bard of genius, who could compose separate songs like 
those said to be embodied in the Iliad, should pass his life 
without forming the plan of some large, continuous poem, of 
sufficient extent to afford a field for the exertion of his 
powers in the consistent development of his characters and 
the production of a complete and symmetrical work. 

Nor do we see any thing to prevent the composition of 
such a work at that period. We have seen that other 
poems, of even greater length, have been produced without 

vol. lxxi. — no. 149. 34 
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the aid of writing. And, in an age when the memory was 
cultivated to such an extent, why could not a rhapsodist 
remember his own songs, as well as those of others ? And 
why cauld not the Homer, who, as Wolf admits, could com- 
pose and remember a number of short lays, compose and 
remember likewise a long poem, — a series of connected 
lays ? There is nothing improbable in the supposition, that 
Homer was assisted in the composition of his works by the 
memory of others, and taught the successive portions of his 
poems to his pupils or followers. 

In confirmation of his doctrine on this point, Wolf asserts 
that all former poems were very much shorter than those 
which we ascribe to Homer. Admitting this to be the fact, 
why is it impossible that a bard of great genius should con- 
ceive and execute a work on a grander scale than any of his 
predecessors ? But Wolf assumed too hastily that the tran- 
sition was thus abrupt from the earlier bards ; and Welcker, 
in his learned work on the " Epic Cycle," thinks he has 
good ground for saying that, before the date of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, longer poems than they had been composed. Wolf 
urged, in further confirmation of his theory, that these poems 
are too long for recitation ; but here, also, he assumes too 
much ; because he cannot show that there were not festivals 
of several days in duration, as many suppose, in which they 
were recited. 

It is now generally admitted, and we may consider it as 
established, that these, the chief objections of Wolf and his 
immediate followers to the single authorship of these poems, 
have been satisfactorily answered ; and that the natural 
impossibility, — the " plane ineluctabilis vis natures," — 
which is said to preclude the idea of such works being com- 
posed by one man, does not exist. 

But it has been maintained, further, that there is direct 
historical evidence by which the theory of Wolf and Heyne 
is confirmed and established ; and Montbel, — in his able 
Histoire des Poesies Homeriques, published in Paris in 
1831, in which he avows himself a follower of Wolf, — 
charges his opponents with belonging to the " aesthetic " 
instead of the " historic " school, and " taking for their point 
of departure a sort of internal conviction," instead of looking 
for the facts history furnishes, and then drawing their infer- 
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ences from them. Wolf asserts that " the unanimous voice 
of all antiquity testifies that Pisistratus first committed the 
poems of Homer to writing, and reduced them to that order 
in which they are now read ; " and that it was at this time 
that the separate songs, of which the Iliad and Odyssey are 
composed, were first blended together. In proof of this pro- 
position he cites various passages from old historians and 
scholiasts. These our limits do not permit us to give ; but 
we have no hesitation in saying that not a passage has been 
cited by which such conclusions are warranted, or which 
necessarily implies any thing more than that Pisistratus made 
a new edition of poems which had already existed in a com- 
plete form. Indeed, several ancient writers distinctly state 
that the work of Pisistratus was merely to re-collect the scat- 
tered fragments of Homer, and restore them to their primitive 
shape. Not only is the theory which assigns to Pisistratus 
the uniting of the detached songs of the Homeric bards into 
two connected poems unsupported by historical evidence, but 
there are many insuperable objections to it, arising from its 
incredibility in itself, and its inconsistency with Grecian 
habits and opinions. Mr. Grote presents these objections so 
fully, clearly, and forcibly, that we need only refer our read- 
ers to the masterly statement of them in his pages, (Vol. H. 
pp. 203 — 216.) We will only state here, that many of the 
most distinguished scholars who have examined this question 
concur in the opinion he expresses, that "the Iliad and 
Odyssey were entire poems long anterior to Pisistratus." 

We have seen that the chief arguments of Wolf and 
Heyne and their early followers have been satisfactorily 
answered. There are other grounds, however, on which 
their theory is still maintained with the greatest confidence 
and earnestness. The internal evidence afforded by the 
poems themselves is that to which both parties now appeal 
with most confidence ; and this attention to the internal evi- 
dence particularly characterizes the present state of the con- 
troversy. It is acknowledged on both sides, that all the 
arguments that can be brought from facts extraneous to the 
poems themselves, whatever force they may be thought to 
have in corroboration of the results to which the evidence 
furnished by an examination of the poems may lead, are 
insufficient, without such evidence, to establish any certain 
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conclusion. But the theory of the single authorship of these 
poems has not been shaken by any arguments from internal 
evidence. On the contrary, it is from such that it derives its 
strongest confirmation. 

Although arguments of this kind have but recently taken the 
most prominent place in this discussion, they have, from the 
very commencement of the controversy, been urged with 
great earnestness by both parties. Wolf himself thought 
that he found, on an examination of the poems, indications 
confirming his hypothesis. He discovered, he said, traces of 
the hands of the joiners ; and found not only single passages, 
but whole rhapsodies, both in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
which he considered as bearing internal evidence that they 
are not the work of Homer, — that is, of the rhapsodist by 
whom the greater part of the separate songs were com- 
posed. But since the opponents of the doctrine of the single 
authorship of the Iliad have been driven to the argument 
from internal evidence as their last refuge, it has been pre- 
sented with much greater minuteness and particularity than 
ever before. Lachmann stands at the head of those who 
have attacked the theory of Homeric unity with it. In his 
papers read before the Royal Academy of Berlin, in 1837 
and 1841, he has very closely and minutely examined the 
Iliad, and divided the first twenty-two books into sixteen 
portions, which, he maintains, are each separate and uncon- 
nected lays, in some cases, perhaps, the production of the 
same, in others, certainly of different authors. Thus this 
bold inquirer not only asserts that the Iliad is an aggregate 
of independent songs composed by different bards, but even 
goes so far as to point out the different lays, and separate 
them from the collection in which they are incorporated. 
He attempts to establish his theory by pointing out defects 
and inequalities in the Iliad, inconsistencies in the action, 
time, and characters, and variations of grammatical form and 
metrical structure. But in his observations, though advanced 
with the most comfortable complacency, it is easy to detect 
an extravagant spirit of microcriticism, and the merest cap- 
tatio argutiarum. Notwithstanding the great ability and 
ingenuity which his papers on many points display, they 
have not had a favorable reception among scholars. Mr. 
Grote, who treats them with the respect due to the eminent 
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scholarship of their author, says he finds himself " constantly 
dissenting from that critical feeling, on the strength of which 
Lachmann cuts out parts as interpolations, and discovers 
traces of the hand of distinct poets ; that his objections 
against the continuity of the narrative are often founded upon 
lines which the ancient scholiasts and Mr. Payne Knight had 
already pronounced to be interpolations ; and that such of 
his objections as are founded upon lines undisputed, admit in 
many cases of a complete and satisfactory reply." Many of 
the objections of this German critic, which seem entitled to 
the most weight, may be easily explained, as Bishop Thirl- 
wall suggests, on Prof. Ritschl's hypothesis, that Homer made 
free use of former materials. 

Indeed, we are persuaded that it is impossible to discover 
in the poems themselves proofs sufficient to establish the 
position that they were composed by various authors. For 
to do this it is not enough to point out particular omissions, 
inconsistencies, and contradictions ; but it is necessary to 
show that the proofs of separate authorship outweigh in 
force the proofs of unity and design exhibited throughout the 
poem. It is not by finding little imperfections and incongru- • 
ities in a work that its genuineness can be impeached. If it 
were so, the authenticity of not a single work of genius would 
be secure. Suppose, for instance, that in future ages the 
authorship of Milton's Paradise Lost, or of one of the 
plays of Shakspeare, should be as unsettled as is that of the 
Homeric Poems ; — we fear they would be as unmercifully 
mangled under the knife of a Lachmann as the Iliad has 
been. Dr. Johnson, in his criticisms on Shakspeare, often 
complains of " absurdities," " incongruities," and " inconsist- 
encies " in his dramas ; in one play, he finds many passages 
which he pronounces " mean, childish, and vulgar ; " in 
another, he says " the action begins and ends often before 
the conclusion, and the different parts might change places 
without inconvenience." Now, it is on precisely such incon- 
sistencies and defects as these that Lachmann disputes the 
single authorship of the Iliad. We can hardly find a work 
of genius in which similar incongruities are not discoverable. 
Any one reading the chapters on Cervantes, in Mr. Ticknor's 
History of Spanish Literature, will be struck with the great 
resemblance between the very numerous contradictions and 
34* 
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inconsistencies in Don Quixote, and those in the Iliad and 
Odyssey.* The most highly esteemed works we possess 
have, in many cases, been censured for imperfection of plan 
and inconsistencies of action ; and, indeed, it is demanding 
something beyond the reach of human faculties, to expect 
that a work should be free from inequalities of style and 
inadvertences of composition. An author may realize his 
intention incompletely, and may be attentive only to his 
general plan, neglecting the details of his work; and indeed 
there are a thousand ways in which such inconsistencies in 
written productions may be occasioned. Nor are such incon- 
sistencies, within certain limits, to be considered as defects. 
" Faultless precision of detail, is the attribute of mediocrity. "f 
Nature herself produces her symmetry by a beautiful irregu- 
larity ; and never makes the two sides of the same human 
face exactly similar. 

But, though these allegations of inconsistencies and incon- 
gruities are of little weight as arguments against the single 
authorship of the Homeric poems, the general symmetry of 
structure, and the uniformity of tone and sentiment that each 
exhibits, are of great force to prove that it is the production 
of one mind ; for although it is not improbable that the 
greatest work of any one author may have defects and incon- 
sistencies, it is in the highest degree improbable that a num- 
ber of men should write a quantity of separate songs, which 
should so correspond in style, subject, and character as to 
be capable of being united in one aggregate, which should 
have the appearance of a uniform, regular, and connected 
poem, and be accepted as such, for ages, by the world. 
Now it is maintained that each of the poems of Homer 
exhibits a unity of action and sentiment which can be 
accounted for on no other supposition than that it is the 
work of one mind ; that we cannot conceive that the pro- 
ductions of different, independent authors should be collected 
together so as to form a whole of such uniformity of style 
and sentiment; that the consistent development and por- 

* Mr. Mure, in his History of Greek Literature, points out similar incoherencies 
in the works of Virgil, Dante, Milton, and Scott. The same writer, speaking- of 
the self-contradictions of Wolf, says : " Were the principles of his school of com- 
mentary to be enforced against his own Prolegomena, that essay could not pos- 
sibly, in its integrity, be the work of the same author." Vol. i. p. 198. 

t Longinus De Suhlimitate, xxxiii., quoted by Mr. Mure. 
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traiture of the characters, and the manner in which their 
individuality is preserved throughout, bear witness to the 
genius of one master-mind. 

In the Odyssey, the unity of plan and sustained progress 
of the story are so striking as to be almost sufficient of them- 
selves to preclude the possibility of a doubt as to its single 
authorship. The very few and inconsiderable marks of inco- 
herence that it exhibits are such as we cannot at all wonder 
at, especially when we consider for what hearers it was com- 
posed. Mr. Grote says that, if we had the Odyssey alone, 
the question of Homeric unity would never have been raised ; 
and he brings with great force an argument from the impossi- 
bility of disproving the authenticity of this poem, to prove 
that the Iliad might have been composed, like it, before the 
use of writing, and preserved entire to this day. 

The Iliad, it is true, exhibits some incoherencies. These, 
however, are easily accounted for ; and there are sufficient 
indications that the poem is, in the main, the composition of 
one bard. As we have before remarked, we are not to ex- 
pect to find the early heroic poems perfectly symmetrical and 
regularly developed works. We think that some of the advo- 
cates of the Homeric unity have insisted too strongly on the 
perfect regularity of structure in the Iliad. Because Aristotle 
drew it from his rules of epical composition, and subsequent 
writers of epics have bound themselves down to it as a model, 
we wrongly infer that its author elaborated his plan with all 
the artifice and scrupulous regularity of modern poets. When 
we speak of the plan of a poem composed in the age of 
Homer, we must use the word in a more general sense than 
when speaking of modern productions. All that we can look 
for in such a work intended for public recitation, and not for 
the private perusal of the closet, is a certain consistency of 
the characters, and harmony of the parts, sufficient to keep 
up the interest of the hearers throughout the poem by the 
continued development of the same subject. There is a cer- 
tain unity and consistency, indeed, that would necessarily 
exist in a composition produced by a single mind ; and such 
we find in the Iliad, so marked and conspicuous as to make 
us unwilling to believe that it is the work of several authors. 
Heyne admits and praises the general unity, harmony, and 
completeness of the Iliad. We copy his sketch of the plan, 
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as being clear, concise, and complete, and giving such an 
explanation of the scheme of the poem as to answer entirely 
the objection sometimes urged against its unity, on account 
of the large space occupied in the account of the contests of 
the Greeks and Trojans,, while the hero, Achilles, is kept out 
of sight. " The proper subject of the Iliad," he says, " is 
the various fortunes of the Greeks and of the Trojans in con- 
sequence of the wrath of Achilles and his subsequent valor ; 
these fortunes, however, are not recounted for their own sake, 
but with this design, that, through them, the valor of 
Achilles may be made conspicuous, — without his aid the 
Greeks being vanquished, but with it, victorious." Wolf, 
also, makes a striking admission of the effect produced upon 
his own mind by the harmony and consistency of the Homeric 
poems ; arid confesses that, as often as, withdrawing himself 
from the historical arguments, he confines his attention to the 
poems themselves, he is so struck with their uniformity of 
tone and coloring, and the many seeming indications of their 
being the productions of the same mind, that he is almost 
induced to believe that his researches have misled him, and 
that he ought to abandon his theory. The admissions of 
these, the greatest of the assailants of the Homer of old faith 
and tradition, can be urged with great force against the Lach- 
manns of our times, who pretend to find, in the poems which 
bear his name, nothing but aggregations of the works of vari- 
ous authors. 

It should be borne in mind, moreover, that the most strenu- 
ous advocates of the Homeric unity do not deny that there 
are numerous interpolations in the Iliad and Odyssey ; and 
this fact is sufficient to account for many inequalities of the 
style, and inconsistencies of the action. It would be strange, 
indeed, if such interpolations were not found in a work orally 
transmitted for several centuries, and exposed to constant 
changes at the hands of successive rhapsodists and editors. 
But the uniformity of texture of the poems is sufficient proof 
that the whole web is, in the main, the work of one author, 
whatever threads may have been woven in by other hands. 
Mr. Mure, after a masterly analysis of the different charac- 
ters in the Iliad, declares that it is impossible that " a series 
of such singularly delicate portraits, individualized by so subtle 
a unity of mechanism, not only in their broader features of 
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peculiarity, but in the nicest turns of sentiment and phraseol- 
ogy, can be the produce of the medley of artists to which the 
Woman school assigns them." " It were about as probable," 
he adds, " that some ten or twenty sculptors of the age of 
Pericles, undertaking each a different part or limb of a statue 
of Jupiter, should have produced the Olympian Jove of Phi- 
dias, as that a number of ballad singers should succeed, by a 
similar process of patchwork, in producing the Achilles, or 
the Agamemnon, the Priam, the Hector, or the Helen of 
Homer." * 

The harmony of the parts and consistency of the charac- 
ters, then, so manifest in the Iliad and Odyssey, satisfy us 
that each is the production of one mind. It is, we think, a 
spirit of hypercriticism that has dictated the attacks which 
have been made on the unity and symmetry of these poems ; 
and we may well call in question the qualifications to judge 
of the poetical beauties and consistency of a work, possessed 
by a man who has grown one-sided by his exclusive attention 
to grammatical and verbal criticism, and who is accustomed 
to regard the minutiae of the details more than the general 
effect of the whole. 

To us it appears a supposition the most extravagant and 
incredible, that the songs of a great number of bards should 
be collected together and moulded into a single poem of such 
unity of action and such uniformity of tone and coloring, as 
to be received for ages, without suspicion, by critics and 
scholars, as the production of one author. That must, as it 
has been truly said, have been a fruitful age that brought 
forth such a flock of poets in a few centuries, all of such 
transcendent excellence as to have been unrivalled for three 
thousand years. Indeed, that each of the Homeric poems is, 
in the main, the production of one bard, we should be forced 
to believe, even if we adopted a great part of the conclusions 
of Wolf or of Heyne in regard to the manner in which they 
were composed. So in regard to Dr. Strauss's attempt to 
overthrow a more important belief, Coquerel says, " In the 
midst of his infidelity, Strauss is forced to leave erect a suffi- 
cient number of the parts of the Christian edifice to enable 
us to rebuild it in its entireness." We could never give our 

* History of Greek Literature, vol. i. p. 361. 
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assent to Wolf's hypothesis so far as not to consider that that 
one rhapsodist who, as he says, composed the greater part of 
the lays now united in the Iliad, composed them with refer- 
ence to each other, — as parts of one work or series of rhap- 
sodies, — and in accordance with a plan as regular and as 
definite as a man of genius would be likely to form of any 
work in that age ; and we should have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that the successive songs in which the same charac- 
ters are consistently developed, and the same action carried 
on, form together a complete poem, even if the parts were 
recited at different places, and the author, though having a 
general plan in his mind, was not able to exhibit it to the 
multitude. And still more, if we accepted most of the con- 
clusions of Heyne, should we say that the one man, who, 
according to his theory, skilfully combined the lays of various 
former rhapsodists into one great poem, was, in fact, and in 
all essential particulars, the real, the original author of that 
poem. We cannot conceive of one man's patching together 
a number of different songs into the form of a connected and 
consistent poem, without remodelling and recasting them in 
his own mind; he who combined preexisting rhapsodies into 
one comprehensive whole must "have gone far to rewrite the 
whole poem; the crude materials of the work must have 
passed through " the glowing crucible of one assimilating, 
informing, and transfusing mind." Heyne himself seems to 
have perceived this fact in part. " Now let that noble gen- 
ius," he says, " to whom we are indebted for this union with 
so admirable skill, be our Homer. I grant him inspiration, 
in common with the old tioidol." 

Thus is the single authorship of the Homeric poems estab- 
lished, and thus signally have all the attempts to disprove it 
failed. We cannot but think its opponents chargeable some- 
times with one-sided views and with illogical reasoning ; and 
we often discover in them the fault which has been attributed 
to many German critics, that they allow evidences slight in 
strength, or inferior in kind, to tell when pointing to negative 
conclusions, while more cogent and commanding considera- 
tions are passed lightly by, if they tend to sustain the affirma- 
tive side of an inquiry. 

Homer, then, still remains ; and, as we read the immortal 
poems which bear his name, we may still feel the assurance 
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that, though both may not be the work of the same author, 
each is, in the main, the production of one master-mind, — 
the creation of one and the same transcendent genius. Addi- 
tions may have been made to the original structure, and por- 
tions fallen to decay ; but we can still trace many of its 
original proportions, and enjoy the general effect designed by 
the architect. The author of the Iliad, at least, — the greater 
of the two poems, — is no fictitious personage, the offspring 
of blind tradition and credulous faith ; and it is not an empty, 
counterfeit name, that the world has venerated as Homer for 
twenty-five hundred years. 

So much, we may say with confidence, has been estab- 
lished. But when we push our inquiries farther, and endeavor 
to ascertain the particulars of the composition of these poems, 
the circumstances of Homer's life, and the manner in which 
he first published his songs to the world, our path is beset 
with insuperable difficulties, and we are forced to admit that 
it is impossible to come to certain conclusions on many of 
these points without the light of more historical evidence than 
has yet been discovered. We are here obliged to content 
ourselves with the suppositions which appear most probable ; 
and the preponderance of probabilities, though in some cases 
decided, is often almost imperceptible. 

Mr. Grote suggests that the name " Homer" was not that 
of any individual man, but represents the " divine or heroic 
father of the Homeridae," a poetical gens in the island of 
Chios, whose existence is established by indisputable histori- 
cal evidence. The various works of the different rhapsodists 
of this gens, were all styled the works of Homer ; and thus 
it was that the Thebais, the Epigoni, the Cyprian Verses, 
the Hymns, and various other poems, as well as the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, were, in ancient times, ascribed to Homer. 
" But this disallowance of the historical personality of Ho- 
mer," Mr. Grote remarks, " is quite distinct from the question, 
with which it has been often confounded, whether the Iliad 
and Odyssey are originally entire poems, and whether by one 
author or otherwise. To us, the name of Homer means these 
two poems, and little else." This supposition has the merit 
of accounting satisfactorily for the fact that so many poems 
were attributed to Homer by the ancients, which, as it is now 
universally admitted, are not by the author of the Iliad. 
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In regard to the Odyssey, the prevailing belief of scholars 
assigns to it a different author from that of the Iliad, although 
some men of learning and ability still hold the opposite opin- 
ion.* There are many marked points of difference between 
the two poems. The manners of the Odyssey indicate a more 
advanced state of society than those of the Iliad, and similar 
differences are discernible in the mythology and language. 
Hence, many critics at the present day are led to pronounce 
the two poems to be the productions of different authors and 
different periods. Payne Knight places the Iliad one hun- 
dred years before the Odyssey ; Mr. Grote, however, thinks 
it probable that the two poems were composed in the same 
age, though not by the same author. Some, who still cling 
to the ancient belief that they are both the productions of 
the same bard, endeavor to meet the objections by calling 
the Iliad the work of his youth and the Odyssey of his old 
age ; but this is hardly a sufficient answer, — and we are 
inclined to adopt the opinion sanctioned by the majority of 
scholars, that they are the productions of different poets. 

Various opinions are held with respect to the manner in 
which these poems were composed. Welcke, Lange, Nitzch, 
and Ritzchl maintain that there are two periods into which 
the history of the composition of the heroic poetry of the 
Greeks may be divided ; the first, that of short narrative 
songs, recited by the ixoiSol • and the second^ that of con- 
structive minds, who recast and blended together many of 
these songs into a larger and regular aggregate, conceived 
upon some scheme of their own. To the second period they 
assign Homer ; and they suppose that he made liberal use of 
the materials of preceding rhapsodists, but recast them in his 
own mind, and adapted them, by his genius, to his own plan. 
Another theory has been advanced by Hermann, who main- 
tains that Homer composed two short poems, the germs of 
the present Iliad and Odyssey ; and that successive rhap- 
sodists, for several centuries, confined their labors to the 
enlargement and perfection of these works. And an opinion 



* Mr. Mure, in whose very able dissertation on the Homeric Question the 
reaction against the skeptical views of the Wolfian school seems to have reached 
its culminating point, maintains confidently the identity of authorship of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. The fact cannot yet be regarded as settled. Some eminent scholars 
who once held the Separatist doctrine, are now inclined to return to the old belief. 
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nearly coinciding with that expressed by Bentley is held by 
some, who still look upon the Iliad as the production, in the 
main, of a single author, but believe that the " sequel of 
songs " he wrote on the same subject were not put together 
in the form of an epic poem till long after his death. 

The theory of Hermann we feel justified in rejecting ; for, 
as Bishop Thirlwall says, it is absurd to suppose that all the 
poetical genius of Greece was, during several centuries, 
entirely devoted to the task of enlarging, remodelling, polish- 
ing, and perfecting these two poems. The supposition to 
which we incline as the most probable is, that Homer availed 
himself of the incidents related in the songs of his predeces- 
sors, and took for the personages of his poems the characters 
they had sung and developed ; and that, perhaps, he some- 
times incorporated parts of these lays into his poems. This 
manner of composition is somewhat analogous to that which 
Shakspeare followed, in drawing many of his plots from 
former plays and tales, and weaving into his text passages 
from the works of former dramatists. Indeed, in many 
respects, the parallel between the Grecian and the English 
bard is very striking. The memorials left of the history of 
both are surprisingly scanty, and neither made any allusion 
to himself or his own feelings in his works ; * both wrote for 
the present amusement of those who should hear them, and 
probably with equal indifference as to the future oblivion or 
fame of their productions ; corruption and interpolation have 
crept into the text of both ; and each seems, by the native 
strength of his genius, to have placed himself necessarily and 
of course, — and not by aspiring, ambitious exertion, — in a 
station in his department of composition unapproached and 
unapproachable. But we believe that Homer, like Shaks- 
peare, made whatever he took from others his own ; that he 
added the master touches, and, like the skilful sculptor, unit- 
ing the beauties culled from other productions with those 
which his own mind conceived, blended the whole into one 
form of perfect proportions and matchless grace. While, 
however, we have no doubt that Homer had in his mind the 
general scheme of a connected poem, the conception of a 
beautiful whole, we think it is not improbable that, as he 

* Unless Shakspeare's Sonnets are to be considered as an exception. 
VOL. LXXI. NO. 149. 35 
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composed the different portions of his work, he recited them 
separately, and as he journeyed from place to place. But 
we cannot assent to any theory which denies the claims 
of the Iliad to be considered as a uniform and connected 
poem, — as such, at least, in the author's mind, in whatever 
order he composed it, and even if it be possible that he did 
not so publish it to the world. 

Mr. Grote thinks that the original work of Homer was 
designed on a less extended plan than that of our Iliad, and 
that it grew, by subsequent additions, to its present shape. 
" The first book, together with the eighth, and the books 
from the eleventh to the twenty-second inclusive," he says, 
" seem to form the primary organization of the poem, then 
properly an Achilleis ; the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
books are additions at the tail of this primitive poem, which 
still leave it nothing more than an enlarged Achilleis ; but 
the books from the second to the seventh inclusive, together 
with the tenth, are of a wider and more comprehensive 
character, and convert the poem from an Achilleis into an 
Iliad." The parts added, he thinks, " are not more recent 
in date than the original. Strictly speaking, they must be a 
little more recent, but they belong to the same generation 
and state of society as the primitive Achilleis." He gives 
his opinion, further, that it is certainly not impossible that the 
author of the original Achilleis may himself have composed 
the parts superadded. Mr. Grote has brought forward some 
very plausible and striking arguments in favor of this suppo- 
sition ; an examination of them, however, has not convinced 
us that it is probable, but only that it is possible, that his 
theory is correct. The generally received scheme of the 
Iliad, which we have given in the words of Heyne, gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the absence of Achilles in a great 
part of the poem, and the wide range the poet takes when 
his hero is kept out of sight. 

Though the theory of Wolf and his followers has not been 
sustained, it cannot be denied that their inquiries have per- 
manently modified the belief of the world on this question. 
We should err perhaps equally, in accepting their hypothesis, 
or in giving our full adherence to the ancient faith. None of 
the vast labor which scholars have bestowed upon the inves- 
tigation of this subject has been thrown away. In a question 
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of literary history like this, the dryest details and the most 
minute particulars have their interest and their use. We 
cannot but rejoice that the same laborious research, which 
has been so often employed in the investigation of the history 
of deeds of violence and blood, has, in this instance, been 
directed to the examination of the composition and preserva- 
tion of the works of mind, — the history of the triumphs of 
intellect, not of force. And, however imperfect may be the 
records of his life, — though we know nothing of his per- 
sonal experience, his joys, his sorrows, his hopes, his fears, 
or his loves, — the author of the Iliad has gained an immor- 
tality such as few of the great names of earth can boast. 
His magnificent conceptions, after the lapse of nearly three 
thousand years, still live in their original freshness and 
beauty ; the scenes his magic pencil painted are still before 
our eyes ; 

" Still in our ears Andromache complains, 
And still in sight the fate of Troy remains ; 
Still Ajax fights ; still Hector 's dragged along ; 
Such strange enchantment dwells in Homer's song \ " 

And, had it been vouchsafed the bard to know that his 
works were thus destined to bid defiance to time and 
change, — to enjoy a fame and exert an influence coex- 
tensive with civilization, — to form the character of his 
countrymen, and mould the minds of men in every land 
and in every age, how had his fondest desires been more 
than satisfied, and with what utter indifference would he 
have heard that the circumstances of his life, the poor acci- 
dents of his mortal pilgrimage, were doomed to be hidden in 
impenetrable oblivion ! 



Art. VI. — The Works of John Adams, Second President 
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